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had transformed the Whig creed and illuminated It with the
radiant colours of a new public spirit, brushing out all the
mere emblems of patrician houses, family connections were
still an important and respectable part of the constitution;
the old musty alliances were not abolished, but they were
transfigured into an association for great public ends; to
Chatham they were at the best what Voltaire said of the
French land laws, the rubbish of a Gothic building fallen
to ruins. A demagogue in the true and best sense of the
word, Chatham was never on terms of a cordial alliance with
the Rockinghams, whose sympathy with democracy was
very limited.1 He was much more public spirited than
the Rockinghams over the Irish Absentee Tax. He
despised their reliance on high-born hegemonies in poli-
tics; he rebelled against their moderation of tone and
tactics,2 and in spite of the mortifications he had suffered
in the Government In which the King like Daedalus had
constructed an inextricable labyrinth to bewilder his energies
and dissipate his popularity, he never accepted their central
doctrine of a strict discipline of party, designed to over-
awe the Court.
It can easily be understood that the fastidious Rock-
inghams, on their side, felt some qualms about the noisy
rhetoricians who rubbed shoulders with Chatham, and some
diffidence, In the crusade against the Crown, about the
sincerity of a statesman who had deserted the Whigs in
the great crisis of 1765. Chatham as a leader had as
many uncertain humours as Pompey, and the letters of
Rockingham show how difficult it was to concert measures
with a statesman of his imperious moods, his whimsical
and sudden temper, his massive and lonely arrogance. Born
to win battles rather than campaigns Chatham had enough
1 In 1770 Chatham had urged Rockingham to aim at strengthening the demo-
cratic element in the Constitution (Lecky, vol. iii. p. 381).
2  "The Marquess," he wrote,  "is an honest and honourable man,  but
moderation moderation is the burden of the song among the body.   For myself I
am resolved to be in earnest for the public and shall be a scarecrow of violence to
the gentle warblers of the grove, the moderate Whigs, and temperate statesmen."